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Modern Unrest and Its Relations to Literature. 


TI\HE last century has been conspicuous as an age of mental 

unrest and moral conflict. The great problems of life 
and duty have weighed heavier upon men’s hearts than ever 
before, and made unrest an undeniable characteristic of 
modern society. The threatening nature of this spirit can 
scarcely be over-estimated. ‘ Never, in the history of man,” 
says a recent philosopher, “has so terrific a calamity befallen 
the race as that which all who look may now behold advan- 
cing as a deluge, black with destruction, resistless, uprooting 
our most cherished hopes, engulfing our most precious creed, 
and burying our highest life in mindless desolation.” These 
are the words of one who sorrows while he despairs. The 
picture he paints is black and desolate, yet others have 
drawn this unrest in no less dark colors. Tennyson repre- 
sents it as standing by the midnight sea and exclaiming: 

“Does it matter how many the saved? 

We are all of us wrecked at last. 

* * * * a 
Lightly step over the sands; the waters, you hear them call ; 
Life, with its anguish and sorrow and error, away with it all.” 
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Such is the unrest. Confined to ro department of thought, 
it has revolutionized the political, social, and intellectual 
worlds. In philosophy and science, it has unsettled old con- 
ceptions of man and nature. In religion and morality, it 


has questioned the very existence of the supreme ideas of 


God and duty, and forced its victims out upon a restless sea 
of dreary speculation and moral uncertainty. The repose 
and faith that enveloped the old order has disappeared in 
the rise of another phase of civilization. 

The causes which have produced this conflict in the social 
elements, must be sought in a study of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Two great movements have marked 
modern history. The first begins on a grand scale, with the 
Reformation, and includes that long series of popular up- 
risings which reached a climax in the revolution of 1789. 
It can still be traced in the crises through which Russia and 
Germany are now passing. It is the movement for the 
emancipation of the populace, in opposition to dogmatic 
authority and forced reverence. The second of these move- 
ments is the counterpart of the first, but is one in philos- 
ophy. It began with Bacon, and is yet in progress. It was 
primarily a reaction from the narrow scholasticism of the 
middle ages, but, gathering force in its progress, spread to 
other departments. Not content with emancipating scien- 
tific thought, it has in Hume, Voltaire, and the lesser scep- 
tics of the eighteenth century, protested against beliefs in 
philosophy and religion. It has, so far, reached a climax in 
Herbert Spencer, who blends philosophical and religious 
scepticism with the questioning spirit of science. The first 
movement weakened the reverence of the masses for the 
old economy; the second stimulated individual thought. 
Together, they form the principal source of modern unrest. 


The crumbling of established institutions and the decay of 


faith, are the great features of transition ages, and the sure 
precursors of periods of clashing ideas and beliefs. Special 
forces have increased the turmoil and confusion engendered 
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by these general transition movements. The centering of 
wealth, caused in part by modern necessities and mechanical 
inventions, has contributed to the general unrest by breed- 
ing discontent among the poorer classes. The increasing 
power of the printing press has too often been followed by 
the agitation of ignorance. The theological discussions 
that have waged in the church have weakened the power 
and unity of christianity. “ But tor the Oxford movement,” 
says Froude, in his essay on Puseyism, “scepticism might 
have continued a harmless speculation of a few philosophers. 
By their perverse alternative—either the church or nothing 
—they forced honest men to say ‘Let it be nothing, then, 
rather than what we know to be a lie.’ A vague misgiving 
now saturates our popular literature; our lecture rooms and 
pulpits echo with it. * * * Truth will prevail in the 
end, and the trial, perhaps, must have come at one time or 
other. But it need not have come when it did.” The same 
thing may be said of many of the continental attacks on the 
Roman Catholic church. The destruction of the organic 
unity of that ancient and awe-inspiring faith, in which so 
many have found spiritual rest and security, has too fre- 
quently resulted in the unsettling of all religious and moral 
belief. He who undermines, in a serious and critical age, 
the truth of popular creeds, is liable to injure religion for a 
time, whatever may be the ultimate effect. Thus the bitter 
religious controversies have precipitated doubt and increased 
the unsettled anxious thoughts of a transition period. 

The influence of such an element in thought a century 
and a half ago, would have been insignificant compared to 
its strength to-day. But the diffusion of knowledge has 
rendered the printing press a mighty vehicle of error as wel] 
as of truth. Books of philosophy are now written for, and 
eagerly read by the masses. The ruthless logic of Hume 
reached, in his day, but a few thousands, while the kindred 
agnosticism of Spencer or of Huxley has swayed its hun- 
dreds of thousands. ‘To men of his time,” says a recent 
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critic of Hume, “his chief aspect was that of a careless, 
~asy-tempered sceptic in religion, who delighted to gratify 
his literary vanity by thinking out daring paradoxes, to 
startle simple believers and drive professed theologians to 
distraction.” The prevalent scepticism of the eighteenth 
century was not one of popular thought, but of popular 
indifference and ignorance; but the troubled, restless spirit 
of to-day, affecting as it does some of the master minds of 
the century—pretends to a devotion to reason. It is not, 
however, from books of philosophy that these “vague mis- 
givings” derive their greatest strength and significance. 
Not until philosophy has incorporated its creeds into the 
literature of imagination and fancy, do those creeds become 
active agents in society. The man of letters must cast 
around philosophy the charms of the imagination; l:e must 
crystallize philosophy into poetry ; he must make fiction add 
its witchery, before the people will be powerfully moved. 
Great thinkers do more than other men to mold society, 
because they mold literature. They introduce new fashions 
in thought, start new questions, and, thus marking out the 
channels of literature, reach the millions who never think 
except in the concrete. No phase of modern unrest, there- 
fore, demands more earnest consideration than its relation 
to literature. 

In literature, the poet must ever rank first in importance 
and influence. Poetry was the first to catch the restles spirit 
of our age. Byron and Shelley early became the apostles 
of the transition creed. ‘“ Manfred,” ‘“ Childe Harold ” 
and “ Lara,” are the “ mighty, though erring spirits” that 
typify it, while Shelley’s passionate strivings after a some- 
thing which his cold creed had swept away, are true to this 
spirit. Byron was the greater genius, and portrayed, as only 
one other, Goethe, the unrest of the intellect without faith, 
its silent anguish and misanthropic protests. This can no- 
where be seen better than in “ Manfred.” There is no 
Christian peace, no confession of human weakness and divine 
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strength, in the words Manfred flings at the tormenting 
spirit. ‘I stand upon my strength,” he says, and welcomes 
death with these words: ‘“ My life isin its last hour,—that I 
know, nor would redeem a moment ofthat hour.” Itis the same 
note found in Tennyson’s* Despair,” where the despairing one 
exclaims, “‘ I am frightened at life, not death.” Shelley was 
a finer artist, and embodied more of the ideal than Byron. 
As much of a rebel to faith, he was not so bold and misan- 
thropic. Every page records the struggles of the restless, 
unsatisfied soul. Burns also was a creature of unrest. So 
powerfully does he show the nobility of love and manhood, 
that we often forget that he has no abiding faith. “He 
lives,” says Carlyle, “ in darkness and in the shadow of doubt. 
His religion, at best, is an anxious wish ; like that of Rabelais, 
‘a great Perhaps.’” This feature of Burns’ poetry cannot 
be overlooked. Arthur Hugh Clough, in that delightful 
series of letters, published by his wife, tells of the prevalence 


°° 


of infidelity among the common folk in parts of Scotland, 
and adds that it is “ ascribed greatly” to Burns. The same 
thing is seen in other poets. In the metaphysical wander- 
ings of Browning, there is a discontent with old ideas, and 
a search for new grounds of faith. Swinburne, whom some 
hailed as the rising poet of England, has lost the old ideas 
of life, and seized on new theories of art and duty. Tenny- 
son is remarkable for clinging firmly to former landmarks, 
yet some think they see even in him traces of despair. Our 
own American poetry presents a bright picture with its 
Whittier and Longfellow, but we have produced a Walt 
Whitman, and no figure in American literature is better 
known than Edgar Allan Poe. His poetry and tales are full 
of mystic doubt, and what fitter type of modern thought can 
be found than Poe, as he stands in “The Raven,” peering 
into the darkness, “ doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal 
ever dared to dream before.” The same spirit has affected 
the poets of modern Germany. Indeed, “ Faust” is ac- 
counted the most graphic picture of a wearied, restless soul, 
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contending with doubt. Whothat has followed the life of 
Goethe’s hero, his dangers, struggles, burial and final rescue, 
has not felt the “ little relish of salvation” in it? 

Turn to prose and there find Carlyle, a high-priest in 
rationalistic literature. His pages show the vain efforts of a 
master mind to build a life philosophy on the shifting sands 
of unbelief. Taine would call him a“ modern Puritan,” 
but he has read Carlyle to little purpose, who has not dis- 
covered that Carlyle’s religion is one of unrest. Yet he is 
only one of many kindred writers who have flourished in 
this century’s periodical literature, and reflected so vividly 
all the dancing lights and shadows of current life and thought. 

Potent us has been the influence of these writers, it is, 
however, in a subtler form that prose has most effectually 
spread the spirit of which we speak. Prose fiction has be- 
come one of the great factors in this century’s literature. 
The novelist, most widely read of all writers to-day, creates 
the world’s ideals, and shapes the creeds of millions. Fiction 
has been seized with a new spirit. No longer content simply 
to please, it has sought to be the world’s philosopher and 
moralist. Its audience is large and receptive, and it sways 
it by the genius of some of the strongest minds of the cen- 
tury. Take three of the greatest of these writers—Thackeray, 
Dicke:.s and George Eliot. In Thackeray there are few 
bright rays of hope. He sums up one of his great novels 
with the lament: “ Ah! Vanitas vanitatum! Which of us 
is happy in this world? Which of us has his desire? or, 
having it, is satisfied? Come, children, let us shut up the 
box and the puppets, for our play is played out.” Some- 
times he has a kinder tone, but beneath it all you catch the 
note of discontent. Life was a strange enigma to him. He 
saw it full of inconsisteney and sham, and broke forth in the 
bitterest satire. There is a sadness even in his happiest 





moods—a sadness which the reader feels possibly more than 
the writer. Dickens’ creed is difficult to find. Certainly he 


has no strong faith. His hopes are as vague as the words 
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with which he clothes his death scenes,—beautiful, but how 
unsubstantial for real life! It is in George Eliot that we see 
the profoundest result of this element in literature. No 
other writer has so fearlessly followed the creed of doubt to 
its logical conclusions, and one instinctively feels, as he reads 
her novels, that it is not mere pleasure that guides her hand, 
painting these master-pieces of thought. What sad and fatal 
views of life dothey preach! Character the child of cireum- 
stance, and a mysterious fate the inexorable master of human 
destiny! The same despairing philosophy underlies the 
works of America’s rising novelist, Henry James, and 
every reader knows the wild unrest of George Sand. Born, 
as Victor Hugo says, with “a mission to begin a revolution 
of humanity,” she sought soul rest in moral darkness. Her 
novels are like lava streams in the heat and turbulence of 
their passion, and too often are like lava, in the destruction 
of both good and evil. 

Thus has literature shadowed forth the unrest of the 
age. True there are a host of writers who still find strength 
and hope in the old faith. We are far from affirming that 
all our popular literature is “‘ saturated ” with a “ vague mis- 
Our only aim has been to show the extent to which 


giving.” 
some of our best writers have been affected by the general 
unrest which we noticed at the beginning. One other ques- 
tion remains,— What effect must this have on the quality of 
literature? It is scarcely necessary to insist that in so far as 
unrest has engendered agnosticism, it has been detrimental 
to literature. Agnosticism ignores the very basis of great 
literature by affirming the necessity of doubt, for what is 
the worth of a “criticism of life” if the greatest problems 
of life are declared to be incapable of solution? Painting 
pretty pictures, conceiving touching ideas and evolving 
striking thoughts will not produce a literature to outlive the 
age of its conception. We hear of the waning popularity 
of Byron, and it is due in great part to his boasting unbelief. 
Where he really doubts, as he often does, we find literature 
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that will live; so soon as he rests on his unbelief, he loses 
his power of great art. The same is true of George Eliot. 
Who that has turned from “ Adam Bede ” to“ Daniel Deron- 
da” has not felt the difference? The earlier work rivets 
one’s attention by the continual clashing of hope and des- 
pair, the latter is cold and often tedious in spite of its bril- 
liant thought. The author is no longer a doubter, but an 
agnostic. But all unrest has not landed in agnosticism. In- 
deed comparatively few writers have adopted this logic of 
despair. “Emerson, Carlyle, Clough, Matthew Arnold, 
and W. R. Greg,” says President Porter, “are all examples 
of men who take a more or less negative attitude with res- 
pect to the Christian history, the Christian verities, and the 
Christian affections. Their critical negatives fairly repre- 
sent, so far as they themselves are concerned, that collapse of 
faith which some of them so eloquently portray and even 
passionately and pitifully deplore.” But he adds: “ How- 
ever much of commonly received Christian truth these men 
fail to accept, they show most unmistakably that there is 
very much to which, either as symbol or fact, they most 
tenaciously cleave, and to which they attach a serious sig- 
nificance—so serious that without it the earth would be to 
them a waste, life a dream, and man a contemptible enigma.”’ 

It is certain, however, that only the supreme believers 
have yet learned the secret of the highest literature, and it 
seems an unanswerable question whether unrest and doubt 
are capable of the greatest art. It is impossible even to say 
just how far the spirit has been a factor in all the changes 
which have taken place in literature. Some effects are ap- 
parent. “It has made literature more democratic and _ philo- 
sophical. By starting high questions which appeal so direct- 
ly to all and incite to the keenest search for the truth, it has 
broadened the field of popular thought and enriched the 
themes of literature. Thus the interests, centering in the 
life problems which have unsettled society, has increased the 
availability of the suggestive imagery of science, and given 
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writer and reader greater scope and depth of thought. In 
this light unrest and scepticism, though a curse to this age, 
may ultimately strengthen literature by developing new 


phases of thought. 


Where ? 
[FROM HEINE. | 
HERE shall weary wanderers’ feet 
Last resting-places find ; 
Under palms in Southern heat, 
Under lindens by the Rhine? 


Shall I, somewhere, in desert’s reach, 
Be covered o’er by stranger hand, 
Or rest at last on dreary beach 
Of the wild sea in burning sand? 


Howe’er it fall, I’ll curtained be 
By God's heaven, there as here ; 

As funeral lamps shall shine for me, 
At night, the stars so seeming near. 


“ Pearls of the Faith.” 


HE interest which was shown a few years agoat the appear- 
ance of Mr. Edwin Arnold’s epic, “ The Light of Asia,” 
put the author in a critical position. Though regarded as a 
poet of some merit, he had never before taken any promi- 
nent place. This work, however, was calculated to arouse 
discussion and call out literary critics in force. The subject 
was interesting, and the poem full of beauty. Severely criti- 
cized by some, it was admired by all—it’s faults being main- 
ly of detail. For a number of years Mr. Arnold has not 
been heard from. The question suggested itself, “Is he 
singer of one song?” In answer there has come from his 
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summer resort in the mountains of Scotland this collection 
of poems, dedicated to his “many friends in America.” It 
is with curiosity that we glance through the little volume 
abundantly decked with Arabic characters, 

This work completes the “Oriental Trilogy.” In the * In- 
dian Song of Songs ” Mr. Arnold gave us, in English verse, 
a “ lovely idyll of Hindoo theology;” in the “ Light of Asia” 
he tells us of Gautama; lastly, he comes before us in the 
person of an Indian Mohammedan. ‘“Islam’s Rosary” is a 
center about which he has clustered a number of beautiful 
traditions, it serves also as a text for the exposition of doc- 
trines. In their prayers the Moslems use three rosaries, in 
each rosary are thirty-three beads, and each bead stands for 
one of the “ ninety-nine beautiful names of Allah.” These 
names express his attributes, and in explaining and illus- 
trating them are given the leading points of Mohammed’s 
teaching. The plan is one that at first pleases; on second 
thought, we pity the man who is to fulfill such a contract. 
In each of these names is a subject for a poem, but does it 
follow that, taken together, they are fit for ninety-nine poems ? 
For a man to agree to do work “ by the job” is usual, but 
for the Muse to be bound by any such contract is more than 
we are accustomed to. A cursory reading is enough to show 
that it would have been better had the bonds been tied less 
tightly. Some of the poems are of great beauty. They 
show what the poet can do. Others are mere narratives and 
expositions, most prosaic. Take, for example, the verse on 
the Unity of God—* The One:” 


“Say: He is God alone, 

Eternal on the throne. 

Of none begotten, and begetting none, 
Who hath not like him anyone!” 


We cannot persuade ourselves that this is poetry. It 
might be called rhyme, but it lacks even the pretty jingle 
which we are accustomed to in nursery rhymes. As a mere 
statement of Mohammedan doctrine it is fairly good. The 
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strongest impression which it leaves on our mind is that it 
was written to fill an agreement, and lacks every element of 
true poetry. Other attempts with a similar outcome are 
found. Prominent among these are, “ The Artificer,” “The 
Gracious One,” and ** King of the Kingdom.” 

Few poets have found more than two or three subjects 
vhich called out their full power. When found, the “maker” 
is rushed onward salen to be controlled by some power 
outside of and above himself. Others drag at the wheels. 
When an author takes some one hundred words at random, 
and would write a poem on every word, he must find some 
very heavy weights to drag. We cannot blame him for 
showing weariness in such an undertaking, but we can blame 
him for undertaking such a task. 

Through eagerness to pry into, and lay open to the public 
gaze, all that lies hidden, different religions have been taken 
and, one by one, studied and made known. Oriental scholars 
have spent years in inquiring into Faith in its every form, 
and in laying the result before others, who cannot spend the 
time in search, but would know all that is to be known. 
Their works are received with interest. But there are yet 
many who are unwilling to spend their time in reading 
these. In order to satisfy such, the teaching must bein a 
different form. Mr. Arnold has made it his object in the 
“ Trilogy” to present the doctrines of three religions in an 
interesting and popular form. He has succeeded. A single 
reading of his last work will give a fair idea of the most im- 
portant points of Mohammed’s teaching. It is hard to pre- 
sent this in a true light to foreign readers. He has, therefore, 
taken the person of an Indian Mohammedan, and speaks 
from the Mohammedan’s standpoint. Throughout we are im- 
presse d with the fact that these poems have been written fora 
pu rpose, and this in itself goes far to cover up minor faults. 

A number of most beautiful traditions of the Arab race 
are given in simple verse. ‘ The Verity of Sayid,” tells the 
story of a Moslem warrior true to his words in the face of 
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death. ‘“ The Closer ” and “ The Uncloser,” are among the 
most interesting of all. They speak of judgment. 


Praise Him, Al-Barr! Whose goodness is so great ; 
Who is so loving and compassionate, 


is the opening couplet of “The Good,” or a story of com- 
passion shown by a sinning woman as she was led out to die; 
her act is seen by the king and purchases her pardon. It 
is specially interesting because it gives an insight into the 
customs of the East, the lack of which is a great defect in 
most of the poems. 

Accounts of Mohammed’s midnight journey to Jerusalem 
and thence by “ radiant stairs” up to the First Heaven, and 
after that to each of the remaining six in turn, are familiar 
to most English readers. Mr. Arnold, giving the succeed- 
ing visits in their order, as theProphet “ from splendor unto 
splendor sped,” has worked up a fine climax. 

“The Throne! the Throne! he said,—our Lord alone 


Saw it and heard! but the verse falls from heaven 
Like a poised eagle, whom the lightnings blast."’ 


A tale much less familiar is that of King Sheddad’s Para- 


dise. The unbelieving king has made a paradise for himself 


—lovely as he could wish—fills it with every object of his 
desire, and then goes with his fair followers to take possession. 
“Amid his gods, 


Sheddad, the son of Ad, of Hadramant, 
Unasked of Allah, wends to Paradise,” 


That night comes destruction on the paradise and the un- 
believers ; and King Sheddad is withered with his all, 


“and that fair sin 
Blotted from vision by the wrath of God.”’ 


It will be seen that in each of these poems some one of 


the attributes of Allah is brought out, and the legends and 
traditions are to illustrate. Usually in books devoted to 
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short poems, we are accustomed to find expressions of strong 
feeling, of love or of hate, or descriptions of images that 
have caught the fancy ofthe poet. But here we have one 
purpose throughout the work. To this all bends. We find 
few pieces that are of high artistic worth. Their value lies 
in the insight they give into the greatest of the religions 
of the East, and their beauty in the beauty of Eastern 
imagery and imagination made clear to every reader. 


A May-Day Ramble. 


. Y honest devotee of the simple, old-fashioned school in 
44 which Goldsmith and Addison and Irving flourished, 
vach in his day and generation, will know what is meant 
when I declare that, although the burdens of life are heavy 
now as they have ever been, yet labor’s wonted recreations 
are no more. Sunlight is scarcer; the sky is duller; the 
foliage not as bright as of yore. Several things the world has 
lost—baubles, perhaps, but nevertheless very pretty. It first 
let go of Romance—outgrew that beautiful toy—and, within 
more recent years it has lost its Out-door Spirit, a far sad- 
der deprivation. But the poor old world, in its second 
childhood now, cries for the toys of its youth. It turns to 
the trifles of medievalism just at present. 

A few sober beings there are, however, whom the me- 
dieval and wsthetic sugar-plums have cloyed. We, of this 


class, desire to give voice to our humble opinion, and are 
quite willing to acknowledge our need of amusement. 
Since Romance has been put out of reach, as dangerous, and 
fit only for savage or feudal times, like a dress-parade sword 
in an attic, let us take a ramble through the brakes and 
meadows of our earlier open-air literature. And since Mr. 
Henry James has been kind enough to insinuate that the 
American field is, as vet, only a stony barren scar, with such 
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sparse products as thistle and fall-weed, what say you to 
English pasture land, whose loam is undeniably rich, whose 
grasses are esculent, and whose adjacent heaths and downs 
roll with quiet self-possession and matronly dignity ? 

Then, where will you wander to-day? This is a well- 
trodden path, this one by the brown trout-brook, with its 
incomprehensible thick melody, its dark mysteries in pools, 
and its sudden frankness in pebbly shallows. Old Isaak 
Walton wore this trail. How sweet it is to ramble along the 
trout-streams, in spring or early summer, with a ‘ishing-pole 
over one’s shoulder, and the “Complete Angler” in one’s 
coat pocket! Here we may forget the life of towns. Here 
the only leading impulse is the hunter’s instinct, native to 
every man, whether civilized or savage. To man, fishing, 
all books are burdens. But the “Complete Angler” is not 
a book, as books go; it is a printed walk, an engraved land- 
scape, a bound and stamped chat over broken nets and reels 
by the winter’s fire. 

But it is hard to sit still and read when so much is going 
on. Some tiny ant will persist in running across the page, 
at the very moment when a subtle thought seems swelling 
and budding; the cricket’s shrill note quivers in the grass 
at our side; and, as our drowsy eyes half close, the almost 
vacant ear is conscious of a far-away melody, the liquid 
verse of a lark’s music. A feeling of disembodiment steals 
over us; concrete forms blend and melt and become 
spiritual; all songs of birds, and chirp of insects, and low- 
ing of cattle, and rippling of brooks, become simply one 
harmonious voice; all individual trees, and sky, and grass, 
and hills, and valley, die away into pure color and form. 
But it is hard to sleep, though one may have day-dreams on 
such a rollicking, gurgling May morning. With the reac- 
tion comes a stronger sense of interest in natural objects; 
but our inquiry often comes back unanswered. “Gilbert 
White could explain it all; could tell the true meaning of 
this myriad-formed inquiry.” I answer your half-complaint 
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with another volume from that capacious pocket mentioned 
before, a volume bound, as it always should be, in the best 
of calf, and printed on the most luxurious of paper. 

Laying aside the allegory, not for the first time 
have perceived—and what are allegories worth if they can- 
not be thrown off when their usefulness is ended, like dom- 
inoes after a masked ball ?—let us consider a book which, 





as you 


more than any other, has the true simplicity, the smell of 
clover, the taste of woodland fruits and berries, clinging to 
every page. White’s “Naturs] History ot Selborne” is a 
book little known to the general reader, but sweet and deli- 
cious to the book-hunter, as wild strawberries hid in a fence- 
corner to the only boy who has found them out. A few 
sober remarks on this book, so dear to the heart of any one 
who has read it, may be acceptable here, 

The Rev. Gilbert White—born 1720, died 1798—was a 
native of the village whose rural attractions he has so 
delightfully portrayed. He was an undergraduate, and 
afterwards a Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. “Being of 
an unambitious temper, and strongly attached to the charms 
of rural scenery, he early fixed his residence in his native 
village, where he spent the greater part of his life in literary 
occupations, and especially in the study of nature.” Sel- 


borne was a small hamlet of less than seven hundred inhab- 
itants, lying in the eastern corner of Hampshire, near the 


y. From White’s statements, 
it may be regarded as having been a typical village of 
southern England. Deprived of congenial neighbors, and 
having an abundance of leisure, this easy-going parson 
found expression for his literary and scientific tendencies 
chiefly in two series of letters; one to his friend, the natu- 
ralist, Thomas Pennant, Esq., the other to the Hon. Daines 
Barrington, a well-known antiquarian. 

The pleasantest surprise awaits one who has never read 
these letters. He might expect to find them written ina 
pompous, sentimental style, or in the hieroglyphics of 
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science. On the contrary, they are most ingenuous, and 
always deal in subjects of general interest. The scenery 
around Selborne, its geological formations, the dimensions 
of several giant yews and oaks, the histories of curious fish 
and frogs, the discovery of an echo in his garden—followed 
by a treatise on the echo in general—these are but speci- 
mens of the topics. There is a letter on gypsies, and one 
on ants, mingled with remarks on unusual weather, and 
with observations on mice, moles, wild game, toads, trout, 
and truffles. These things are not so trivial as might at first 
appear. There is such a thing as value, apart from utility. 
For purposes of culture, a man need not be ashamed to 
spend a day in learning how a tadpole develops into a frog. 
But yet, these miscellaneous and minute inquiries have no 
little bearing on the happiness and misery of human life. 
It is from such humble records that sciencs are constructed. 
It may be possible that the origin of Darwin’s celebrated 
monograph on earth-worms is in Gilbert White’s letter 
devoted to this humble creature. If not, then White antici- 
pated Darwin, for he says: ‘Worms seem to be great pro- 
maters of vegetation, which would proceed but lamely with- 
out them, by boring, perforating, and loosening the soil, and 
rendering it pervious to rains and the fibres of plants. The 
earth, without worms, would soon become cold, hard-bound, 
and void of fermentation, and consequently sterile.” Then, 
prophetically: ‘“*A good monography of worms would afford 
much entertainment and information at the same time, and 
would open a large and new field in natural history.” 

The question which seems to have been more important 
in Mr. White’s view than any other in the universe, is 
whether swallows migrate to the South in winter, or hiber- 
nate along the banks and in the beds of streams. How sad 
that in spite of a life-long investigation of this vexed sub- 
ject, the poor man died without having solved the riddle! 
How we pause and wonder at each recurrence to the Sussex 
tortoise, “‘ no part of whose behavior ever struck me more 


, 
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than the extreme timidity it always expresses with regard 
to rain,” and of which he says, “ When I turned it out on 
a border it walked twice down to the bottom of my garden !” 
His efforts to make the acquaintance of a field-cricket were, 
I am happy to be able to state, highly successful, and he tells 
how “the humane inquirer may gratify his curiosity with- 
out injuring the object of it,” by gently insinuating “ a pliant 
stalk of grass into the caverns and probing their windings 
to the bottom,” and thus bringing out the inhabitant. But 
the quotable passages are numberless; and Mr. Lowell, in 
his essay, “‘ My Garden Acquaintance,” can give any one 
who desires it a full idea of the nature of the “ History of 
Selborne.” 

We all ask ourselves these perplexing questions. But the 
trouble with us is that we do not “ probe their windings to 
the bottom.” We are too superficial, too much in a hurry, 
too sceptical as to the value of culture per se, to devote our 
attention to such trifling airs and graces of Nature. We do 
not watch her movements closely enough. Still she arrays 
herself in her best every morning, combing her tresses in 
the wind and washing ber face in the dew, careless whether 
we admire her beauty or turn away in contempt. ‘“ But,” 
you say, “‘ weare practical men.” Yes, practical, but can a 
greenback compare with a green leaf? How can you, with 
this excuse, shut yourself off from the contemplation of those 
natural objects which would be a solace to the memory of 
old age. Who knows but that a knowledge of the habits 
of birds may be looked back upon with as much satisfaction 
after death, as a knowledge of mankind? “ Know thyself” 
was a good enough maxim for the Greeks. They needed it. 
It has taken less than a century of analytical, introspective 
literature, to show any one who cares to look, what a cireum- 
scribed and barren region human nature is. The sense of 
joyousness, of mystery, no longer exists for us. As of street 
gamins, so of modern readers, it may, in one sense, be said : 
They know too much. We have measured and probed the 

» 
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human heart, that seemed so big before, and find it a poor, 
pinched, shriveled thing. But forgetting ourselves, and 
contemplating what is external, we become once more con- 
scious of the inward satisfaction which children possess. 
Love others, and thou shalt become lovable thyself. Yes! 
let us study ourselves less and nature more. This relation 
between the author and nature is the peculiar charm of 
White’s old chronicle. Says Mr. Lowell, “I used to read 
it without knowing the secret of the pleasure I found in it, 
but as I grow older I begin to detect some of the simple ex- 
pedients of this natural magic. Open the book where you 
will, it takes you out of doors.” 

But we have been out of doors too long to-day; and as we 
feel the splash of one or two big rain-drops, we remember 
that we are in the south of England, where, according to 
White, the rain-fall in 1782 was fifty and one-half inches. 


“ Endymion.” 


: ee legend of Endymion is the tale of a sleeping hero, 

but nothing could be more unlike the character of the 
active, practical Englishman, Endymion Ferrars. What is 
this last work of Disraeli? A novel, and like all the pro- 
ductions of the illustrious premier, a novel with a purpose. 
Eacli chapter teeming with lessons of practical wisdom, the 
whole book inspired with the energy of a master mind, “ En- 
dymion” comes to us as the ripened fruit of a life’s experi- 
ence in the fields of literature and statesmanship. 

The story is laid in the time of the author’s own life his- 
tory. It deals with the machinery of a Government to which 
his talents were always devoted. Stirring incident and 
weighty transactions become all the more interesting, be- 
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cause in themselves almost facts of history. The way in 
which England was ruled for at least three decades of the 
present century, and the characters of many of her promi- 
nent leaders are pictured for us by one who knew how to read 
men and divine well their purposes. It is true the only 
society life of the book is that of the aristocracy and their 
principal occupation, a succession of banquets. But Disraeli 
shows us the best side of London society, and his characters 
are full worthy to to be peers of the realm. In Zenobia and 
her “high festivals” we are introduced to the queenly Lady 
Blessington and her brilliant receptions. The influence 
which women have in the Government, is shown in the daily 
doings of Lady Montfort, “the queen of London society, 
and the genius of Whiggism.” Her untiring efforts to bring 
Endymion to power fairly rival those of the Duchess of 
Devonshire in her canvass at the hustings for Fox. In 
glowing descriptions and terms of fervent praise, we discern 
the busy and successful career of a Palmerston and the mag- 
nificent abilities of the author’s own adversary, Sir Robert 
Peel. Contrasted to these is shown the slow and sure rise 
of Cobden, the self-made man of the Commons. Successes 
and failures, all the excitement of scenes of public life, fill 
the reader with something akin to veneration of England’s 
colossal Government, and then the author, with a touch of 
his wonderful sarcasm, dissipates our reverence, by deriding 
alike the follies of both Whigs and Tories. 

“ Endymicn,” however, is not merely a readable book, 
but a novel of power. It will rouse the dormant energies of 
a man’s nature, and fire the most cold ambition. It is 
Beaconsfield’s own conrage that, in a greater or less degree, 
animates all the characters and leads them on to certain suc- 
cess. Anthony Trollope, in the career of a“ Phineas Finn,” 
shows us the dark side of public life, full of difficulties, and 
in the end consigus his hero to oblivion, disgusted with 
the folly and chicanery of English politics. Disraeli, taking 
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things as they are, shows us a man working steadily on with 
patient waiting till he reaches the highest success. Through 
all the work, and breaking out here and there in electric 
flashes that thrill the’ reader with new impulses, runs that 
strong belief in the force of will power, the sole secret of the 
author’s brilliant career, plainly but strongly expressed in 
the words of the principal heroine to Prince Napoleon : 
“ Your plans will succeed because you have resolved to suc- 
ceed.” ‘ Will” is the chief word in Disraeli’s vocabulary. 
He teaches in ail his characters that the quality he esteems 
highest is patient, or rather impatient, perseverance. We 
see this plainly in the few brief glimpses we have of Louis 
Napoleon’s checkered life, with whom it is only belief in 
the destiny of his house that exceeds the influence of de- 
termined resolution. The will of man, subordinated, per- 
haps, to the will of God, is in no character more prominent 
than in Nigel Penruddock, evidently the portrait of Cardinal 


Manning. The only heaven-ordained power is the arm of 


the Church; the Church of right should govern and will 
rule the land—this was his short and never-forgotten creed. 

Seldom does a novel begin with less prospect of entertain- 
ment than “Endymion.” The opening chapter to many 
would be perfectly unintelligible, yet almost immediately 
the reader is whirled off into the gayest dreams of pleasure 
or inspiring scenes of action. It may seem a fault that the 
hero is not the noblest character of the work, that his pur- 
poses should be so easily moulded by his friends, his nature 
so quickly changed by the caprice of the author. His sister, 
the talented and aspiring Myra, is much his superior. Yet 
Myra lives for Endymion, and Endymion bears off the honors. 
Critics may cavil at the plot and details, but the hand that 
drew the picture was skilled in the art, and the artist had 


all his lifetime surveyed the scene. To him it was full of 


interest, and in it he embodied the main characteristics of his 
own life, working and waiting. 


—— 
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Horace, Book P Ode IX. 


M' JUNT Socrate’s lofty crest 

472 Stands white with glistening snow, 

Beneath their downy coverings pressed 
His streams to ocean flow. 

Let the warming wine, for ages stored 
In cellars damp, be brought ; 

Let the sabine jug, its store outpoured, 
Divulge its liquid thought. 

The gods controlling tempests wild 
With angry seas contending, 

The rustling boughs of cyprus mild, 
And veteran elm trees bending 

Willother things attend, Let to-morrow’s 
Burden cease to trouble; 

Anxious foresight only borrows 
Grievous sorrows double. 

Each added day to life-time spun 
Is gain to be enjoyed ; 

Sweet love and the merry dance fore-run 
Old age, morose, and void, 

Loud calls the contest all forsook 
By manhood’s tawny brawn, 

And whisperings from some sheltered nook, 
As night retires and morn 

Appears, and a ringing girlish laugh, 
Betray her presence near, 

Whose smiles compose, by more than half, 
Thy merry heart’s good-cheer. 

A ring from off her gentle hand 
Upon thy finger press, 

And wear it as a magic band— 
A seal of happiness. 
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The French Philosophers and the Reign of Terror. 
BAIRD PRIZE ORATION. 


peep is the puzzle of history. It is difficult to under- 

stand the co-existence of such genius, such resources, 
such power with such instability. But the enigma belongs 
not alone to the present; it had its origin in the 18th cen- 
tury. The same age that saw the laws of conduction and 
radiation of heat established by Prevost and Fourier, polari- 
zation of light by Malus, the theory of oxidization and res- 
piration by Lavoisierer, and the whole basis of future science 
by Buffon and Cuvier—the same age that saw such splen- 
did progress in literature and science, was the witness, 
likewise, of scenes that are unparalleled except by the atro- 
cities of the negroes of St. Domingo. 

Is civilization then, as Carlyle intimates, “ only a wrappage 
through which the savage nature of man can still burst, in- 
fernal as ever?” And must we, with Carlyle, relegate the 
Reign of Terror to “ the mysteries that men cannot explain ?” 
The revolution, up to the year ’93, is easily explicable: It 
was the retribution visited upon tyranny. The first mur- 


ders proceeded from a real irritation caused by a sense of 


danger. But Feudalism and Monarchy were things of the 
past: the people were sovereign and confidently cried to the 
world, “ Weare free; imitate us!”’ And yet the pen of his. 
tory has blotted out the word Revolution, and in its place 
has written, Terror. We cannot believe this to be, as in the 
rebellion of St. Domingo, the mere ebullition of human 
brutality. The thoughts and sentiments of a people are the 
powers which determine what a nation shall be and the Ais- 
tory which it shall have. 

The Reign of Terror was the logical sequence of thought, 
philosophic thought. Historians have been quick to acknow- 
ledge the tremendous influence of the French philosophers on 
the beginning of the Revolution, but none, so far as Iknow, have 


———— 
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examined the characteristics of the Reign of Terror, showing 
their origin in French philosophy and their coincidence with 
its development. Neither historians nor the men themselves 
were, doubtless, aware of it, but the sinistercrowds that surged 
through the Palais Royal and sat in the benches of the 
Jacobin Cluab—men apparently bereft of reason and devoid 
of principle—acted, nevertheless, from principle, principle 
that became a kind of religion without faith, God, or im- 
mortality, but capable of evoking heroism, fanaticism, even 
martyrdom. 

The opening challenge of the new religion was sounded 
by Helvetius. He taught men that judgment was a sensi- 
bility ; that self-interest was the basis of justice, and pleasure 
the rule of self-interest. To be virtuous, therefore, one had 
only to abandon himself to the drift of appetite. France 
eagerly accepted a system of ethics whose monstrous para- 
dox made morality consist in immorality. It is not strange, 
then, that we should discover in France at this time not only 
unparalleled licentiousness, but an ignorance of the funda- 
mental conceptions of virtue and justice. Law-books now 
are shut and crime, as crime, goes unpunished. The home is 
a forgotten superstition; the number of foundlingsis doubled; 
marriage is unknown, except that “ Republican marriage ” 
in which men and women, with cruel sarcasm, were tied 
together in death’s wedlock and sunk by hundreds beneath 
the waters of France. Had the inoffensive philosopher who 
exclaimed, ** All becomes legitimate and even virtuous in 
behalf of the public safety,” lived a few years longer, he 
would have heard the logical echo of his philosophy in the 
Jacobin motto: ‘The Republic must march to liberty over 
corpses.” 

But we discover, likewise, in this world of Terror, a gross 
impiety. An encyclopzdist, not long before, had refused 
an article on “God,” on the ground that He was no longer 
of interest to the French nation. It was too true. Religion 
had vanished in a laugh. The church and its inconsisten- 
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cies had been covered by Voltaire with merited obloquy. 
Faith, that would have resisted the sensualism of Helvetius, 
and the materialism of the encyclopzdists, succumbed to the 
inexpressible ridicule of Voltaire. His influence, like a 
subtle but beneficent poison, was the source both of life 
unto life and of death unto death. Look to the frontier! 
See starving, undisciplined peasantry, by the force of sheer 
enthusiasm, beating back the best armies of the world. 
There is the influence of Voltaire. His ideas of justice, free- 
dom, and humanity, did honor to the century in which he 
lived. But look within; see the churches looted, burned, or 
made the scene of disgusting orgies; the bells run into can- 
non; the plate swept into the mint; the priests turned 
Satyrs. We can behold at Lyons a typical scene: An ass, 
clothed in priestly vestments, drags the Scriptures through 
the streets to the grave of Chalier, where the Holy Book is 
burnt amid the imprecations of the mob, and its dust scat- 
tered in derision into the face of Heaven. There is the 
influence of Voltaire. While he did not deny the existence 
of a God, every system of positive belief, everything that 
claimed sanctity or invoked faith, met with calumny and 
withering irony, which, with flashes of divine genius, lit up 
the enshrouding darkness only to leave the world in deeper 
gloom. 

Morality and religion have thus disappeared, but the work 
of destruction is incomplete. It remained for Holbach to 
dethrone that last relic of superstition—God. If, as Hel- 
vetius and Coudillac taught, we know nothing except 
through the senses, then our knowledge is limited to the 
external and material world; God is unknowable, and na- 
ture is the beginning -and end. Everything spiritual is a 
delusion. Immortality is an absurdity. Reason and physi- 
cal enjoyment constitute the highest end of man, “for, with 
death, the farce is over.” On the day of Corpus Christi, 
1792, the world took quiet and devout part in the solemn 
festival. The day of Corpus Christi, 1793, witnessed the 
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triumph of Holbach. The national convention of France 
kneel before the high altar of Notre-Dame and worship 
Reason in the person of ruined Virtue. What a splendid 
exhibition of the power of philosophy to satisfy the soul! 
Kneel before that shrine, oh! humble seeker after truth, and, 
while you chant the hymn to Liberty, forget, if you can, that 
your Goddess of pure reason is a painted harlot. 

Hitherto the work of the philosophers had been negative ; 
they hesitated to build where they had destroyed, but with 
Rousseau there arose a positive system, a system as danger- 
ous as it was fascinating, for it was divorced from disciplined 
intelligence and scientific reason. He did not hesitate to 
affirm, and France, his devoted pupil, did not hesitate to be- 
lieve, that the only perfect form of government was one in 
which “each one uniting himself with the whole, shall yet 
The will, he 


obey himself and remain as free as before.’ 
claimed, was free and could not be represented. Law, there- 
fore, was not law unless ratified individually by the people. 
No one was bound to obey a law to which he had not given 
consent. It followed, therefore, that we become a law unto 
ourselves. But, inasmuch as our will is free, and may not 
be to-morrow what it wasto-day, we are not bound to obey to- 
morrow the law that we approved to-day. But legislation 
looks to the future, and is, therefore, a palpable absurdity, 
for no intelligence can anticipate the will of the future. Law 
must end, therefore, in arbitrary decrees enforced by those 
that have the power. How remarkably coincident are the 
facts with the logic. Louis XVI was executed, but not with- 
out atrial. Marie Antoinette was murdered, but not with- 
out the semblance of a trial; but as the Terror flings away 
the last vestige of restraint, the flood of death sweeps over 
the Gironde and Danton, and finally engulfs the “‘ mountain” 
itself by * decree without forms of law.’’ 

Morality, religion, God and Government,—all are blotted 
out. The flood-gates are open. How shall life escape the 


universal deluge? When is life respected where there is no 
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morality? When is life valued where there is no religion ? 
When is life sacred where there is no God? When is life 
protected where there is no Government? The forty-four 
thousand prisons of France fill and empty to the steady click 
of the guillotine. Thousands perish daily on battle field and 
scaffold and no one shudders—all act without regret, with- 
out remorse. Can it be that ‘his has come from the womb 
of philosophy ? Vultures line the banks of the Rhine and 
Loire and pick the bones of mother and babe, priest and 
patriot, statesman and scholar—none are spared. Death is 
poured out in great floods until the insatiable Terror chokes 


from excess of blood. Is it possible that the quiet students of 


the eighteenth century could have dreamed of this? Did the 
Philistine Lords dream of the result when they took the 
blind and vengeful Samson from his cell, struck off his fet- 
ters and put him within reach of the pillars of the temple ? 

Oh, philosophers ! Oh, men of thought ! you were honest ; 
you hop 1d to free the world, but you sowed to the wind; 
your beloved France reaped the whirlwind, and history has 


“alled the ghastly harvest the Reign of Terror! 


The Short Poems of Robert Browning. 
re & 


N OPENING his-criticism on Browning’s Works, Mr. 

Hutton gives, in full, Coleridge’s definition of poetry. He 
does not, himself, subscribe to it. Certainly, if Coleridge’s 
sole object had been to exclude Browning’s productions from 
a place in the literature of poetry, he could not have framed 
& more ingenious definition. He says: ‘Poetry is that 
species of composition which is opposed to works of science 
by proposing for its immediate object pleasure, not truth.” 
In the epilogue to the “ Pacchiorotto,” Browning states his 
subject. It is: “Man’s thoughts and loves and hates.” He 
would study and portray the “development of souls.” This 
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is the object of all his work. He is pre-eminently the poet 
of man’s deepest feelings—the soul’s interpreter. In his 
eagerness to bring out the hidden and unknown, every 
power is so fully employed that form gets hardly a thought. 

As though to anticipate the works yet to be, Coleridge 
concludes his definition. He shuts otf poetry from all other 
composition, as “discriminated by proposing to itself such 
delight from the whole as is compatible with a distinct grati- 
fication from each component part.” Taking one of Brown- 
ing’s poems, at random, we are struck with its unity as a 
whole. We find it next to impossible to understand any of 
the “‘component parts,” except in the light of all about it. 
But this is, at best, a narrow view. The question of form 
must have an important place in judging poetry, yet it must 
not be regarded as all-important. ‘The strength of poetry 
is in its thought, not in its form,” says Ruskin, in his “ Ele- 
ments of English Prosody.” This sentence should be kept 
in mind by every student of Browning. That he is the 
strongest man who has written English verse since the time 
of Milton, few deny. The breadth of his view is greater 
than that of any other. He treats of an almost infinite 
number of subjects. The keenness of his perception has 
excited the admiration even of his most severe critics. Yet, 
in spite of all this, Browning can not claim universal, or 
even national, reputation. His works have, thus far, been 
the delight of a few thoughtful students. The reason is 
obvious. He is at all times deep, and not unfrequently 
obscure. 

The purpose of the poet is finely expressed in the fragment 
which stands eighth in ‘‘James Lee.” He is “ beside the 
drawing-board ;” has spent hours in trying to draw the hand 


“live once, dead long ago.” 


< 


“ And pencil could not emulate 
The beauty in this—how free, how fine, 
To fear almost !—of the limit line.” 
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Then he “ turned from the cold clay cast.” It was not for 
him to imitate the beauty of outline—seen by all. He would 
bring the invisible to sight, and make the body without 
speak for the soul within ; and years employ— 

** Learning the veritabls use 


Of flesh and bone and nerve beneath 
Lines and hue of the outer sheath.” 


In these words is expressed the purpose of his poetry. His 
life-work has been to study man and speak of him. To this 
one object all else is made to bend. He studies the customs 
and habits of man only to learn his thoughts. It is seldom 
that any notice is taken of scenery; the workings of nature 
are hardly mentioned, and if they are, it is only to show the 
workings of the mind of which these are the objects. In the 
first part of “ Pippa Passes,”—which, though it claims to be 
a drama, is only a collection of beautiful fragments,—is found 
a description of wonderful power. The guilty Ottima— 
“magnificent in sin!”—is speaking to her blood-stained 
paramour. She calls to mind the storm which overtook 
them when away together : 

“ Buried in the woods, we lay, you recollect : 

Swift ran the scorching tempest overhead ; 

And ever and anon, some bright, white shaft 

Burnt thro’ the pine-tree roof—here burnt and there, 

As if God's messenger thro’ the close, wood screen 

Plunged and replunged his weapon at a venture, 

Feeling for guilty thee and me ; then broke 

The thunder, like a whole sea overhead.” 


The scene stands vividly before us, not for any beauty of 
its own, however, but to bring out the feelings of the wander- 
ing pair at that guilty moment. The grandest exhibition of 
power is but an interpreter for man. 

It is to fit this over-ruling purpose that the poet has 
adopted the monologue which is so peculiarly his style. It 
would be difficult to name his poems. Sometimes he calls 
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them lyrics, but they are not, in any sense of the word, 
lyrics. Nor can it be said that they are dramas. One vol- 
ume has come out under the name of “ Dramatic Lyrics,” 
and if his short poems can be placed at all, it must be under 
this head. In form, without an exception, they are dramatic. 
It would seem as though the writer had tried to force them 
to be lyrics, in order to avoid the necessity of a plot. It is 
certain that the operation has, in many cases, been a violent 
one, and poems which might have shone as fragments of 
some completed whole, seem strained and unnatural. Be- 
sides, the impersonation is, in many cases, imperfect, and 
the dramatic form is marred by the thoroughly subjective 
character of all his works. 

In the famous trial of dramatic skill between Euripides 
and Aéschylus, in Hades, the former accus?2s his rival of 
introducing Mystery, in the form of a veiled figure, which 
sat silently by while all waited for a word from the closed 
lips—“and the play went on.” -A%schylus was not the first 
to hold an audience by silence and mystery; nor has he been 
the last. Never was this art before carried to such a degree 
of perfection as it has been during the past half century. 
It is especially to be seen in paintings of the New, or, as it 
is more commonly called, the French School. <A line, a 
dash, or a dot, is, in many cases, all that is given, and we 
must for ourselves supply the rest. Few writers have gone 
further in this than Browning. He depends for his effect, 
to a very great extent, on hinting at what cannot be known. 
All who have read “ Waring,” and given it the study which 
it deserves, must have found themselves asking, over and 
over again, “ What’s become of Waring?” The interest in 
what we know is increased by the mere fact that there is 
more which we can not know. Again, in that beautiful 
couple “ Before” and “ After,” we are compelled to feel a 
strange interest in the half-told story. We find ourselves 
conjecturing what the rest may be, and, antiquary-like, 
fitting part to part, and from the given half forming a whole. 
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We are almost ready to rebel, when our eyes fall back again 


to the last lines: 


“T stand here now; he lies in his place— 
Cover the face.” 


Browning has made his own statement of his subject. He 
wishes to show us the human mind under circumstances 
which are fitted to bring out every trait. We see its work- 
ings in times of sudden fear and when preyed upon by grow- 
ing dread; when full of mirth and joy, and when weighed 
down by sorrow; when looking forward on a life just begin- 
ning, and when sadly reviewing the years of the past. In 


“A Death in the Desert ”’—one of the finest products of 


srowning’s genius—we hear the dying Saint, half for him- 

self and half for those about him, review his closing life, 
and then give his last charge. Again, in the “ Soliloquy of the 
Spanish Cloister,” we find a wretch, with his feelings 
wrought to the highest pitch over imagined wrongs, fairly 
hissing out his hate. In the ‘ Confessional,’ on the other 
hand, a woman, driven mad by her injuries, tries in vain to 
expose her oppressors and bring on them the punishment 
which they deserve. 

From such displays, it is with a feeling of relief that we 
turn to hear more pleasing tales. Browning’s poems on 
Love are as various in character as they are numerous. He 
bids each heart speak for itself in its own way. The result 
is that we are confused by the multitude. To classify them 
is as difficult a task as to fix bounds and limits to the feel- 
ings. Among anumber of great beauty our attention is 
attracted by “ Any Wife to Any Husband.” In this poem 
the poet’s design in soul-study is most strongly brought out. 
The birth and growth of love have always been the subject 
of verse, but here we find love’s death—or, rather, death 
foretold. It is only right that the student of the deepest 
feelings should treat of this. Without it, his work would 
be incomplete. The words are spoken by a dying woman. 
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In her eyes shines the light of love, and her husband clings 
to her as though he would thus detain the spirit which is 
hastening away. She does not doubt his love’s sincerity ; 


‘she does not complain. He had loved her a whole life 


through, and would love her still, “ would death that leads 
her from him brook delay.” But she fears that she will be 
forgotten; other charmers will woo him from her memory. 

“Is the remainder of the way so long, 

Thou need’st the little solace, thou the strong? 

Watch out thy watch, let weak ones doze and dream.”’ 


She had trusted in him during life, and would fain have him 
remain the same after death. Yet she feared, she knew, 
that this could not be. 

‘*So must I see, from where I sit and watch, 


My own self sell myself, my hand attach 
Its warrant to the very thefts from me.” 


The subject is sad, and the poem a very plaintive one. 

It is now universally admitted that Browning’s clear insight 
into the nature of man, entitles him to a high place among 
moral anatomists. But it has been urged, again and 
again, that he shows a complete lack of feeling. That there 
is some truth in this charge we would not deny; that it is 
true can not be so easily shown. We would refer to one 
poem which could never have been the product of cold- 
blooded study. “ Evelyn Hope ” is one of the finest plaints 
in our language. It must be read with feeling by all, and, 
as read over again, its beauty grows, There is no fine flow 
of words or harmony of rhythm; this is but the expression 
of the mourner’s grief. A man well advanced in life sits by 
the bedside of a young and beautiful girl, and tells her, dead, 
of his love. She had never known him—had scarce heard 
his name. Yet he would “ claim her for his own love’s sake.” 
Even in death he would give her a token to keep. 

“There, that is our secret! go to sleep ; 
You will wake and remember and understand.” 
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A poem which produces such an effect as this must on all 
who read it, comes from the heart of a poet and not from the 
study of a mere verse-maker. 

As one hurries through a strange city, and tries, as hee 
goes, to take in at hasty glances all about him, he feels be- 
wildered and dizzied by the multitude of new sights; a 
building towers before him, and in a moment is again lost 
to sight behind the pile; a face looks out upon him, and in 
one look brings back the memories of the past; but, before 
he can stop and think when, if ever, he saw that face be- 
fore, it sinks back again into the crowd; still, he hurries on, 
and the more he sees the more he feels he does not know. 
It needs years—a life-time—to begin to know the, way he 
has passed inan hour. The feelings of the traveler must 
be those of any who have tried, at short, spare moments, to 
get some insight into the works of the great English poet of 
our century. The beauties of his thought do not lie open, 
and may not be seen by the hurried passer. It needs study 
—close, careful study—to draw the meaning, and with it the 
beauty of the poet’s thought. It is impossible that such 
works should ever become favorites of busy, care-filled men 
and women. They must, in the future, as in the past, be 
found in the hands of those who will give time and work to 


learn from them their secrets. 


VW pices, 


gree ge graduates have taken high positions in pro- 

fessional and social circles, but no one can deny that 
comparatively few of them have attained any distinction in 
the literary world. Does the fault lie in the course of train- 
ing they receive here? If sound views on metaphysical 
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subjects be taken as a criterion, Princeton has reason to be 
proud of her eminent alumni. But it is a question whether 
or not these have been acquired at the expense of the 
esthetic department of literature. Philosophical instruction 
is very important, but should be allowed to entirely quench 
the creative fancy. It becomes necessary at the present 
time for us to graduate not only philosophers, but great 
writers on all subjects. The spheres of poetry and fiction 
are as noble, and offer as many inducements for becoming 
distinguished, as that of sound metaphysics. The course in 
English is equal to that of any other college, but the benefit 
which ought to be derived is in a great measure lost. The 
writing of essays is considered a bore, especially if the sub- 
jects require much thought. 

If students would take more interest in them and strive 
to acquire a good style, the result would show what can be 
done in the way of improving our opportunities. This alone 
isnotenough. Great liberty should be allowed in regard to 
subjects. The cultivation of personal tastes and abilities is 
necessary, while attempts to confine a writer’s thoughts 
to a limited range may prove productive of great harm. All 
literary work must be supplemented by a course of general 
reading in order to enlarge the intellectual horizon and give 
variety. The establishment of prizes in each class would be 
an incentive to hard work and increase the interest in a de- 
partment now considered dry. It is not enough to hold out 
prizes to be given at the end of four years. 

When all this is done a beginning is made to fill a void 
now so apparent. It is absurd to think that we cannot pro- 
duce men who are capable of causing all jeers on Princeton 
literature to cease. It can and will be done. 


a ‘ON’S Western examinations for admission, al- 
though productive of great good, have never yielded 
the possible results attainable, or even approximated the 
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extent of influence which a small amount of exertion would 
insure. If they are to be held at all, there is no reason why 
they should not be placed in reach of every Western or 
Southern student who expects to enter Princeton. And yet 
even the existence of our June examinations at Cincinnati is 
known perhaps to half a dozen who expect to apply; this 
knowledge attained, probably, from relatives or friends 
already in College. Where there are a dozen applications, 
there is no reason why the number should not be twice or 
three times as many. It is safe to add, if the time and 
place of the examinations were published throughout the 
different States, for whose good they are intended, and not 
confined to one insertion, if any, in a single daily, the num- 
ber would be materially increased, sufficiently at least to far 
more than compensate for the trouble and expense of adver- 
tising. 

There are many, especially in the Southern States, who 
are prepared and realy for College, but who, from pecuniary 
circumstances, are unable to come to Princeton and run the 
risk of failure on their entrance examinations. This is, or 
should be, the class especially benefited. The examinations 
come and go, year after year, and the advantages derived 
from them are confined to the interests of a few, the majority 
of whom are, pecuniarily, able to pass their examinations at 
Princeton. A reform is needed; one year at least of the 
experiment will not prove disastrous. 


( {OLUMBIA modestly asks for four million dollars in order 

to rear a University which shall equal the great institu- 
tions of learning in England and Germany. Professor 
Smith, in his letter to the public, asserts that New York is to 
be the seat of intellectual life. It is true that in Europe the 
best Universities are in the large cities, but it does not neces- 
sarily follow that such must be the case here. Indeed we 
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have many reasons to think otherwise. Any attempt to fol- 
low foreign methods exclusively would utterly fail. We 
can gain a great many useful ideas from them and that is all. 
Here, as in other matters, a course must be adopted suitable 
to the peculiarities of Americans. A hundred years expe- 
rience has shown that those colleges are most in favor which 
are not intimately connected with city life. The attractions 
existing there are not conducive to study and are great hin- 
drances, even to men pursuing a University course. 

New York will always be the center of industry and 
social life, but this very fact is a draw-back to student life. 
A community distinctively collegiate cannot be formed 
there, and it is this only which lends acharm to Alma Mater 
and weaves a web about the graduates which is necessary to 
the success of any institution. 

At the present time there are few subjects which are not 
taught as well in our own colleges as in European Univer- 
sities, and the advantages are increasing every year. Going 
abroad to finish an education is steadily decreasing, yet this 
result has not been attained by establishing Universities in 
our large cities, but by the growth of institutions already 
established. Give us the time and money, and the false 
reasoning of Prof. Smith will become apparent. 


HERE are two matters, at least, in which the Seminary 
has set us a good example. The one is the bulletin 
boards in the entries of the dormitories, giving the names of 
the occupants of all the rooms, and the other is their system 
of mail delivery. The benefit bulletins would be to us can- 
not be denied. The Bric-/-Brac never appears till the mid- 
dle of November, and the College catalogue not till some 
time after, so that the greater part of first term we have no 
means of knowing where our fellow-students room. By the 
expenditure of a trifling sum, the College could materially 
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benefit the students, while the small cost would be more 
than offset by the great convenience bulletin boards would 
prove. 

In regard to the mail delivery, it is proper to say that this 
system is in successful operation at other colleges, and there 
is no reason why it should not work here. The Seminary 
has boxes in the dormitories, in which mail matter can be 
placed for collection, and these boxes are visited two or 
three times a day, while the students’ mail is delivered at 
their rooms at the same time. To be sure, this system, if 
adopted, would do away with the time-honored custom of 
gathering several times a day at the post-office to watch for 
the appearance of the “slate,” and no doubt some would 
think this a disadvantage, but the loss of time involved, and 
the inconvenience of tramping thither on rainy days through 
the mud of Princeton streets and sidewalks, are strong argu- 
ments in the other direction. 


\- RESULT of the last Princeton election puts a new 

face on the old question, ‘Should students have a vote 
in the elections of college towns”? <A few years ago this 
was discussed with considerable warmth. Arguments pro 
and con were not warting. It was finally settled in favor of 
the students. The decision seems tous to have been a right 
one. It is fair that, when a number of men leave home for 
three or four years, they should have a vote in all matters 
of interest to the town in which they settle. Itis, of course, 
pre-supposed that they have a sense of duty, and vote ac- 
cording to principles and not according to any college pre- 
judice. The result of the election last month, however, 
would hardly support this. The students’ votes were so dis- 
tributed that most of the candidates were unaffected. This 
was notthe case with the two who ran for the most import- 
ant office. In town, it was the general sentiment, that the 
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old mayor had done his duty faithfully. He would, accord- 
ingly, have been re-elected by a regular party vote. But 
here another factor came in and changed the result. The 
straightforward and just measures of the mayor had been 
rather too straightforward and just to suit some of our num- 
ber. These had, in fun, acted in a way that would have 
been a disgrace to snobs, yet, when treated as snobs they re- 
belled. By a large amount of electioneering, most of the 
other student-voters were induced to cast for a new man. 
Next morning, we found that he had been elected by a small 
majority. 

College students must have the same rights as other citi- 
zens. As many of them cannot get home to vote, they should 
have a vote in college towns. But, this being granted, it is 
our part to act as citizens. No little matter of college pride 
or college prejudice should have any influence on the vote. 


HATEVER may have been said or written concerning 

the carelessness of students in handling books in the 
Library has had little effect, and the negligence is evidently 
on the increase. Books are constantly being removed from 
the tiers and shelves on which they belong and indifferently 
laid aside—sometimes placed in different alcoves. It is 
especially noticeable with the Reviews, and it is not an infre- 
quent occurrence that one leaves the Library without find- 
ing an import volume because mislaid. If an unnecessary 
loss of time was occasioned, or an arduous difficulty encoun- 
tered, negligence might be easily accountered for. Such, 
however, is not the case. To lay books aside where they 
will not be found requires as much exertion to place them 
where they properly belong. Carelessness is scarcely a suf- 
ficient plea. Negligence becomes a crime when it develops 
into injustice or infringes upon the rights of others. And 
such negligence not alone comes in contact with the rights 
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of students, but is also unjust to the Librarian, who cannot 
possibly keep the books in their proper positions without at 
least some codperation and assistance on their part. 

In a Library like ours, where the most perfect freedom is 
granted in the use and consultation of books, and where the 
method by which this shall be done is left without restric- 
tion to the wishes of the student, the obligation is certainly 
much more binding and should be conscientiously regarded. 
The one who fails to do so exposes himself to the charge of 
unfair dealing, and this a secondary, not a principal, consid- 
eration. Added to the fact that many books have been ap- 
propriated, it would not be strange at anytime to hear of 
“another law” forbidding students entering the alcoves, 
substituting a most disagreeable and unsatisfactory system 
for one that is very convenient and necessary. This consid- 
eration alone should be a sufficient incentive, though it be a 
selfish one, to overcome what a sense of right and duty has 
hitherto failed to do. 


OW OFTEN do we hear it said of a man in College 
that he is “popular.” The exact meaning of the word 

is difficult to determine. To be considered a “clever fel- 
low,” by a certain set, does not constitute popularity in the 
true sense of the word. In college communities we may 
distinguish two kinds of popular men: those who are com- 
pelled to make great efforts to accomplish their desire, and 
those who really deserved to be considered as such from 
their genial disposition and warm heart. Courted popu- 
larity is a very empty and often transient thing. One who 
tries to win the favor of others, by forced attentions, is never 
truly esteemed. He cannot be blind to this, but still he per- 
sists in his attempts. Even if the long-looked-for goal is 
reached, it soon passes into an unreal dream. Fortunately, 
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such instances are rare among us. They destroy the very 
foundations of college fellowship. 

Again, there are those who cannot escape this “ popu- 
larity.” They are always pleasant, frank, and open-hearted. 
To borrow a term from Physics, there seems to be a “field 
of force” into which, if one comes, he is at once attracted 
to them. To be popular, in this sense, should be the desire 
of every one, for habits formed here are apt to govern men 
throughout their lives. And surely there is no better aid to 
success than such a disposition. 

In connection with this, a word about a somewhat com- 
mon fault in our elections. Often a man is chosen to fill a 
position 3imply because he is popular. No attention is paid 
to his ability to perform the required duties. This is a very 
unreasonable mode of proceeding. Fitness should be con- 
sidered first, then popularity, and thus many mistakes in 
choosing officers would be avoided. 


MERICAN fiction of the present day has often been 

spoken of in very disparaging terms. From all sides 

we hear criticisms as to its transitory character and inability 

to stand the test of time. Productions from the pens of 

Scott, Eliot, Reade, Dickens and other noted writersare con- 
sidered beyond the horizon of our abilities. 

But we are gradually awakening to the fact that there are 
among us talented authors who promise eventful careers in 
the department of fiction. Mrs. Burnett is one of these. 
This popular novelist, to the great satisfaction of all, has de- 
serted the old, beaten track which has proved fatal to so 
many. We cannot but admire the courage to face all ob- 
stacles, and the determination to succeed with no other 
model than the imagination and cultivated intellect. 

Certain characteristics which account for the success of 
Mrs. Burnett’s works are prominent. She clearly exhibits 
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the superiority of the dramatic method over the mere con- 
ventional or narrative. Characters are not treated in a his- 
torical manner, but are actually engaged in working out the 
problems of life. Many scenes are portrayed which awaken 
the deepest emotions and stir the soul to its very depths. 
Indeed, this high wrought interest aroused would be pain- 
ful if not alleviated by veins of humor. The combination 
of the dramatic and humorous lends to the entire picture a 
strength that is truly remarkable. 

Many writers commit the blunder of developing characters 
in the strongest light where the opposite is needed and 
weakening them where such a course is fatal. Mrs. Burnett 
does notexhibit this fault. The right chord seems to be 
struck at the right time in the case of every actor, and cir- 
cumstances are interwoven with exact nicety. Men and 
women seem to move as if actually before us. In “ That 
Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,” one of her most enchanting and pathetic 
stories, the pictures can hardly be equalled. 

The direct effect ot this power is to give to her novels a 
fascination almost unrivalled. There are no forced situations. 
A high imagination, combined with sensibility to character, 
advances her plots in a startling, but not unnatural manner. 
Every detail tells, and no worthless descriptions are inter- 
posed which so often weary the reader. A criticism is often 
made that incidents, interesting in themselves, but unnec- 
cessary to the plot, are brought in. This is a fault not very 
noticeable to the general reader. Some of Mrs. Burnett’s 
characters seem forced, and no doubt many of them are 
overdrawn, but time will remedy this. And while Mrs. 
Burnett has many things to learn before her novels will be 
recognized as standard, the time seems not far distant when 
her talents will enable her to accomplish even this. 
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tilitorials, 


\ JITH this, our first number, we make our entreé into the 

world of college journalism. The mantle of ’83 has 
fallen rather heavily upon us, as our number has been cut 
down to six, and especially as the volume that has just been 
completed has many excellences and few defects. Still we 
quiet our apprehensions, and are quite reassured by the 
jingle of the keys in our pocket. 

We make no radical change in the conduct of the Liv. 
The reduction in the number of editors made some consoli- 
dation of the departments necessary. This we have effected 
by uniting the Gossip and Exchange under one name and 
by cutting the Olla-Pod. down to the more modest dimen- 
sions and serious import of a college calendar. The opinion 
has long been entertained and frequently expressed that the 
Olla-Pod. might, with advantage, be dispensed with, as the 
jokes were hardly all original and belonged (we do not say 
on this account) more properly to our lighter neighbor, The 
Princetonian. Since the latter now appears weekly it must 
be our province, more than ever, to foster literary effort and 
to serve as an exponent of the literary work of the college. 
Then we have added a few pages of editorial criticisms on cur- 
rent, and particularly periodical, literature. This will give 
those who do not find time to read the reviews something of 
their contents and help to keep the subscribers of the Lr. 
abreast of the publications of our leading houses. Thus the 
size of the magazine will remain unchanged, the voice and 
literary departments remaining as heretefore. 

A reference to the table of contents will show that we 
have begun to publish the initials or names of the con- 
tributors, as they desire, with their articles. We feel assured 
that this will add materially to the interest with which the 
pages of the Liv. are read. A man will find juice in the 
dryest bone, if it come from the table of his friend. 
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HE PRIZES in the coming volume will be awarded as 
usual—the story in the September number and essays in 
June, January, and March. Instead of the contributors’ 
prize of twenty-five dollars, we offer two prizes of twenty 
and fifteen dollars, respectively. Four essays, with the al- 
ternative of three voices for one of them, will be the mini- 
mum for the first, and three essays for the second. Quality, 
as well as quantity, will, of course, be considered by the 
board in making the awards. We especially urge the 
writers of ’85 to go in early and earnestly for these prizes, 
for every man’s chances of winning are now doubled, and 
even if he do not, the articles that are published will make 
his position on the next board practically sure. 

And now a word about contributions in general. We 
want to relieve the Lit. of a little of its ballast, not by 
throwing anything overboard, but by slightly widening its 
sphere. The board desires articles on literary subjects in 
the main, but on modern subjects. Discuss living British 
and American authors, Princeton’s literary men, rising poets 
at home and abroad. Hand in short sketches and romances, 
or a solid political article occasionally. Poetic attempts, too, 
will be handled with the greatest tenderness. In short, any- 
thing that is original and interesting. Whatever is worth 
discussing on the campus, is worth putting into writing and 
handing to our voice man. 


HE PRESENT movement between the halls in regard to 
removing the restrictions upon the selection of the pre- 
liminary J. O. and Lynde debate judges commends itself to 
us as a means of avoiding, in great measure, the dissatisfac- 
tion that is sometimes expressed when the decisions are an- 
nounced. We see no reason why members of the faculty 
alone are capable of deciding on the speakers. Indeed, there 
are reasons why others can make a more just selection. The 
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Professors have, in general, already estimated their men in 
the class-room, and “ no mere man since the fall has been 
able perfectly ” to rid himself of prepossessions of this kind, 
proor con. We do not say that the Professors are not fair, 
they are; but the disappointment that the college sometimes 
feels when the results are announced make it expedient to 
secure decisions that are pleasing to all concerned. In all 
the contests the judges ought to know as little as possible 
about the contestants. This will not diminish the influence 
of the faculty in the matter, as they will still be called upon 
to serve a great deal, and as the names of the successful can- 
didates are submitted to them for final approval. 


TT. question of Senior room-selling has been discussed so 
frequently that little remains to be said against the pres- 
ent arrangement and nothing for it. The last regulations, 
however, requiring a discount of twenty per cent. for every 
year that a furnished room has been occupied, present 
some curious incongruities. If two room-mates have been 
in a room different lengths of time, say four and two years, 
and want to sell out, one can get twice as much as the other 
for equal shares, or they can agree to sell all in one name and 
evade the law; or say I am dropped one class, I forfeit one 
hundred per cent. and give my room away; or if I chance 
to stay six years in the old domicile, I give the purchaser 
twenty per cent. of the original cust to take the room. 
Again, if a Senior live with a Freshman, in a room worth 
two hundred dollars, the latter can buy the Senior’s half for 
twenty dollars and can immediately sell his half for eighty 
dollars and the half he has just bought for cost, twenty dol- 
lars, getting one hundred dollars for the room; or if the 
Freshman has not lived in the room a year he can get one 
hundred and twenty dollars. Again, a man of limited means 
might speculate in rooms. He can buy a Senior’s hundred- 
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dollar room tor twenty dollars, can then get a new valuation 
at about fifty dollars ; putting ten dollars with this he can 
buy three more hundred-dollar rooms, and, repeating the 
operation, take in one hundred and fifty dollars for the three 
rooms, and he has run his twenty up to one hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

Evidently the best thing a man who owns a room can do 
is to get rid of it as soon as possible; and if he has occupied 
it for any time he had better give it to some charitable insti- 
tution, that the bonus he gives for the privilege of giving 
may be turned to the best account. 


‘T IS with a feeling of hesitancy, mingled with eagerness, 
that we undertake in this volume to discuss some of the 
leading tendencies of the current literature of each passing 
month. But first, permit us to state, as we leap into the 
ring where the athletes of criticism are wont to disport 
themselves, that we shall positively decline to enter the lists 
against Harper’s “Easy Chair,” or The Century’s “Topics of 
the Times.” For the “College Gossip” of the past was 
always a genial, non-combatant old fellow, his affinities lead- 
ing him into the placid companionships of the Vassar Miss. 
and the Niagara Index. The din and confusion of the 
crowded college arena were, perhaps, disturbing to his peace 
of mind. At any rate, he now turns his weapons upon game 
of a different nature. In no sense, however, has he left the 
profession of criticisni; but general literature will now be 
his field. 

Every one has noticed that the coming into vogue of ideas 
is like the inroad of tides along a broken coast. First they 
strike some far-off rock, then cover an out-lying bar, and 
invariably, though last, pour into each receding inlet and 
creek and shallow. Thus, any topic of more than usual 
importance, when once started, finds its way, irresistibly and 
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almost simultaneously, into every magazine and review. 
Look into the numbers, for any given month, of 7'he Century, 
Harper’s, The Atlantic, Critic, and Nation, and you will prob- 
ably find in each an article discussing some phase of a ques- 
tion that is treated of in all. It is our intention—and we 
shall deem it a high privilege—to endeavor to pick out and 
notice these leading threads of thought in the periodical lit- 
erature of the day. This work must needs be limited and 
bare; but we trust that, by making special reference to col- 
lege topics, it will be made attractive to a college audience. 
Miscellaneous publications and articles, and literary events 
of general interest, will, of course, be noticed. 


Literary Gossip. 


OR some months the burning questions in the field of letters have 

been those incident to the publication of several novels by Mr. Henry 
James and Mr. W. D. Howells. In the first place, these and other 
works of fiction issued lately by the American press are of the realis- 
tic stamp. There must needs, therefore, be a prolonged battle between 
the armies that of old espoused the two opposing causes of Dickens 
and Thackeray. In the second place, the leading English reviews 
claimed to have discovered an American school of fiction, and straight- 
way rushed into an extreme of praise. The other extreme was reached 
in a narrow, old fashioned, cut-and-slash article in the Quarterly. It 
condemned the American novels for their lowness of tone, and totally 
misconceived them as portraits of life in the United States. This re- 
view, and several others of which it was a type, set all America by the 
ears. England pointed out a treasure in our land, and now was laugh- 
ing at us for mistaking iron pyrites for gold-bearing ore. A sharp and 
conclusive rejoinder was issued by George Wm. Curtis; and Charles 
Dudley Warner contributed to the April Atlantic a most discriminating 
and satisfactory essay on “ Modern Fiction.” In this, while defend- 
ing realism as we have it in George Eliot, and in the American novelists 
too, when at their best, he pleads earnestly and reasonably for more 
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art in fiction. Mere reproduction is not enough; re-creation implies 
the artist no less than the photographer. The attainment of this 
golden mean marks the best fiction. 

This discussion disclosed the fact that there is an American school 
of fiction. Everyone admits it, and, strange to say, Englishmen ad- 
mitted it first. But we are tired of taking our cue from English 
critics. A sweeping reaction from provincialism to nationalism in lit- 
erature, art and music, is now in progress. Very little distinctly Amer- 
iean poetry has ever been written—that is, poetry which could have 
been written nowhere else—unless we admit that Walt Whitman has 
produced a quantity of good poetry, and this we are loath to do, not- 
withstanding the mandate of foreign taste. Of American music there 
is almost absolutely nothing. But in spite of the mean commercial 
spirit which has induced Congress, in the face of a jeering world, to im- 
pose taxes on works of art and to take them off from works of distil- 
lation, a spirit of art study is growing among us. Two articles in 
Harper's Monthly for May, one on “ Art Study at Home and Abroad,” 
and a brilliant offer of prizes for home talent, show what the illustrated 
magazines are doing. It is said that nearly two thousand persons have 
taken the first step in the competition for the $3,000 prize. These are 
signs that the Princeton Art School need not lack patronage. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, in the Atlantic for May, has an article on “ Col- 
onialism in the United States,’’ which narrates the whole course of our 
imitation of foreign manners, art and literature, arid also points out the 
tendency of revulsion, which has now gained considerable force. It is for- 
cibly written, and must awaken attention in all who read it. This feeling 
of revulsion is the yeast of the rising spirit of independence in our litera- 
ture. But in spite of the conviction which Mr. Lodge’s essay inspires, 
the Gossip still doubts whether America’s mission is not eclectic and 
critical, rather than creative. We certainly occupy such a position in 
the world of letters that we can take our choiceof methods ; and why 
should we create when we can choose? Isolation would produce a 
literature; but we are not, and never can be, isolated, so long as we are 
only one of several English speaking nations. 

As a people we are so anxious to have a literature of our own, that 
we look with extreme fondness on the first of our line of authors, 
For a month or more, everything has been teeming with Washington 
Irving. His name has been in all the papers and magazines ; and the 
Critic has put on the cap-sheaf in an “ Irving number.” Inthe sympo- 
sium of noted writers who have contributed to this, are such names as 
O. W. Holmes, Edmund Gosse, George Wm. Curtis, and Charles D. 
Warner. The spirit of retrospection is certainly better than that of 
introspection. But it is a sure sign of maturity, if not of old age. 
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Shakespeare, we may be sure, never wrote criticisms of Chaucer; but 
poets of modern times do criticise Shakespeare, for the literature in 
whose youth he flourished is hoary-headed now. But that such Flor- 
entine honors are not granted to the dead alone, is evinced by the per- 
fect carnival of glory given to one of the fathers last month. The 
Holmes banquet was only the modern way of bestowing the laurel 
crown. 

Of miscellaneous articles, we would notice one on “ College Endow- 
ments’’ in the North American Review for May, and a plea for “ College 
Athletics” in the Ailantic. The latter is evidently written from the 
student’s point of view. 

Students and others interested in the development of the American 
college may find food for reflection in a remarkably clear and business- 
like essay in the last number of the Fortnightly. While primarily crit- 
icising the reforms inaugurated by Parliament in the laws of Oxford and 
Cambridge, this essay, entitled, ‘‘ The Future of the English Universi- 
ties,’”’ really discusses many questions of wider significance. Its author 
complains that the vast revenues accruing to the Universities are mis- 
applied, that the teaching force is poorly organized, and that the sys- 
tem of having subordinate colleges, all covering the same field of in- 
struction, involves a useless expenditure of energy. ‘ How far do Ox- 
ford and Cambridge work for and teil upon the whole nation and not 
merely upon that upper class which can indulge itself in luxuries?” 
This question 1s critically discussed ; and, if the answer is a fair one, 
we may conclude, that in spite of meagre endowments and the faults 
of inexperience, the best American colleges offer perhaps greater ad- 
vantages than similar English institutions, and certainly to a greater 
number and at less cost. To be sure, we cannot yet supply a culture 
so deep in certain lines; but our opportunities are wider, and our in- 
stitutions are not so hampered for future work by obsolete restrictions. 

The criticisms upon Dr. McCosh’s little book on “ Development ” 
are even more favorable and cordial than the notices which its two 
predecessors in the series obtained. Its distinguishing characteristics 
seem to be frankness, good nature, and discrimination—three import- 
ant qualities in a work on this vexed question. 

We quote from the London Academy: “ Prof. Jas. A. Harrison, of 
the Washington and Lee University, has nearly finished the opening 
volume of his cheap “ Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry,” in which he 
will have the help of Prof. March, of Lafayette, and Prof. Hunt, of 
Princeton. The second volume will be the Exodus, edited by Prof. 
Hunt. The library will ultimately form a complete corpus of Anglo- 
Saxon verse. 
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Haitor’s Vable. 


“The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them.”—Macbeth, Act I, Scene 111. 


We know it is the correct thing for us to make an elaborate bow 
upon our first appearance before “ the masses,” and that if we do not 
conform to the usual custom, no doubt many will be disappointed. 
For we have been told that not a few await our forthcoming with bated 
breath, and that all are looking with anxious eyes to see whether our 
salaam will be as graceful as that of preceding boards. Although it 
almost moves us to tears to disappoint so many of our frieads, and, we 
hope, future admirers, yet the wishes of our M. E.’s are laws unto them- 
selves, and when we started out to make the customary salutation, they 
hinted, politely, but significantly, that they were able to doall that 
was necessary in that line themselves. In deference to their desires, 
therefore, we will say nothing further on this subject, simply remark- 
ing, by way of preface, that among our exchanges, though some do 
bore us, yet we wish to be friends with all. We make no promises, 
for they are often very inconvenient affairs, but for the benefit of certain 
envious Ex. men, we will say that we shall endeavor to keep our “ ads. 
as neatly arranged” as they have been heretofore. We now turn our 
attention to the mass of exchanges, whose ever-increasing weight has 
caused more than one crack to open in the editorial mahogany. 

Our “little brother,” The Princetonian, merits, as well as receives, our 
attention first. The list of his “ guardians” is a good one, and we feel 
sure that he will in no wise suffer from the change of hands. The 
second number is a decided improvement on the first, both in appear- 
ance and contents. It almost gave us the horrors when we thought 
we were to be treated to a weekly edition of the cut which adorned the 
title page of No.1. It only needed a picture of the “ Tiger” and the 
simple inscription “In memoriam” to be complete. But now we 
breathe freely once more. We have but one request to make of you, 
Princy—don't inflict us with “rondeaux” more than once a month, 
they are “ too wearisome to the flesh,” and decidedly bad for the nerves. 
Besides, you know that machine came high, so you had better treat it 
gently. The following seems to us very appropriate just here : 


“An awful bore. The man who grinds 
A rondeau, out of fifteen lines; 
A thing with neither rhyme nor reason, 


On something sadly out of season, 
Some well-worn gag of olden times.’’— £. 


We forbear inserting more. 
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The Yale Lit., in spite of her two score years and ten, is still pos- 
sessed of all the vigor and freshness of youth. Her new board has 
made a very successful ¢‘but, so much so, indeed, that one might al- 
most imagine that her former editors, under assumed names, were 
taking a P. G. course in journalism—a Ja foot ball and base ball men. 
The “leader” on Yale enthusiasm, places that article in a little dif- 
ferent light from any in which we have ever considered it. It is, how- 
ever, very just in its claims. One must acknowledge that it is the 
great prevalence of “‘ Yale enthusiasm” that has won for the wearers 
of the “ blue”’ many of her hard fought battles. In the effusion on 
blushing, we are told to mark well the fact that the only two things 
possessing the power to blush are the faces of man and of heaven. 
Now, we remember reading somewhere that a rabbit would blush 
to the tips of his ear under sufficient provocation—say, having an 
Acta anywhere around. This may be only speculation, however, 
for we are assured herein that the power to blush distinguishes the 
human from the animal. We quote: “ In the souls of these self-con- 
demned outcasts (those who cannot blush), a tiny ray, a scarcely 
perceivable glimmer of inherent light may still remain, but the bright 
reflex of its pristine glory has vanished from the face, the living blush 
of innocence is dead forever.”” How terrible! We had always sup- 
posed that it was sunburn and asuperfluity of “ cheek ” that prevented 
“ the appearance of the roseate hues” upon the faces of many of the 
New Havenites, but now, alas! we have discovered our mistake. You 
have our sympathy, By the way, what a glorious instution the elective 
system is at Yale. When too many men desire to take any one elec- 
tive, an elaborate lottery scheme is brought into play to decide who 
shall e/ect (?) the study. By this arrangement all are familiarized with 
the Doctrine of Chances. They probably find the knowledge beneficial 
about this time of the year. 

That ancient (!) mariner, the Argonaut, rolls into port and drops anchor 
in the friendly shadows of our sanctum. His chat is interesting, for 
it gives us an insight into the peculiar customs of that far-off Michigan 
University. Just at present, he says,all hands ure engaged in the 
intoxicating pleasure of helping each other over fences—probably prac- 
ticing for their annual raids on the surrounding farm-yards. To be 
able to get over a fence with celerity, and, at the same time, gracefully, 
should be one of the requisites for a degree in all colleges. As an 
accomplishment, it may not be very «esthetic, but there are occasions 
when it will be found very useful. 

We have heard it rumored that the Harvard Dining Association was 
run for the sole purpose—not of providing the hungry with food, as 
some suppose, but of supplying the Crimson and Advocate with editorial 
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matter. We find it very hard, even though possessed of a very credu- 
lous nature, to believe this report, but circumstantial evidence is very 
strong in its favor. 

‘At last we reach the Vassar Miss. It required a hard struggle, for 
she was surrounded by a solid wall of admirers. But, sticking closely 
to our old motto, “ nil des,” we have the inside track at last. Though 
our trouble was great, we feel fully repaid for it. The story, “ Dick,” 
is better than the average college production, and the plea for the 
“Transitional Man” is decidedly unique. ‘“ De Temps,” though not 
so wsthetic as we had expected to find it, is quite interesting. The 
article on “Clubs” is rather calculated to startle one not well up in 
regard to those horrid places, “ where wine sparkles in place of wit.” 
Altogether, we are very much pleased with our first meeting, dear 
Miss., and therefore won’t charge you anything for this little puff. 

Hark! what terrible tale of woe is this which the sunset-hued Occi- 
dent brings us? Of course those bad co-eds. are making trouble again— 
“trying to break up the institution.”” This time they have been danc- 
ing in an “inelegant and boisterous manner.’”’ We knew just how it 
would be, and have said so all along, and yet people say that Dr. Dix 
is wrong, and insist on Columbia opening her doors to the fair sex. 
Even the Occident itself has no mercy, and predicts that Columbia 
will be co-ed. before long. When the to-be-only-great-American- 
University does succumb, we suppose the next fortress to be besieged 
will be Prince—but no; this is too terrible even to be thought of. 

The Targum sends us the following item, which will probably be of 
as much interest to the faculty and Alumni at large as it was to us: 

“ Princeton Alumni,in New York, are endeavoring to have the order 
of the Faculty forbidding them to play with professionals withdrawn. 
Success to them.” 

The Harvard Herald is responsible for this: “Scrub nines at Yale 
which play occasional games are there called ‘ amateur,’ to distinguish 
them from the University, which is looked upon tacitly as ‘ profes- 
sional.’” 

No, my dear Orient, you are a little previous. Dr. McCosh has not re- 
signed just yet. When he does you shall hear from us. Till then, 
adieu. 

We clip the following : 

IN THE LIBRARY. 


Amid this wealth of mental food, Well, I must—locked in! oh, the deuce! 

Macaulay roast-beef, sauce of Hood, My dinner’s waiting; what’s the use— 
One fain would stay, I'm forced to stay 

Cervantes’ fishy tales enjoy, In this great box of dusty trash, 

Dessert of Esmond and Rob Roy, This tasteless heap of horrid hash 

To season Dickens’ salt employ— Of parchments mouldy, balderdash, 
Who'd go away? Help! Help! I pray. —Atheneum, 
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Calendar, 


Marcu 24ru.—Class meeting of '84 held to elect Photograph and 
Junior Promenade Committees. Following were elected: Photograph 
Committee—Cauldwell, Marshal and Reeves. J.P. Committee—Alton, 
Blair, Boyd, Bradley, Carpenter, Ernst, Harris, Harlan, Hedges, Mc. 
Kenney, Paul, Stewart and Todd. 

Marcu 271a.—“ Honeymoon” given at Academy of Music, New 
York. About $400 netted for the Boating Association. 

Marcu 29ta— Locke Richardson recited “‘ The Merchant of Vénice ”’ 
in Old Chapel...... Glee Club concert in Chickering Hall. 

Aprit 2p.—New members of Princetonian Board announced as fol- 
lows: Carpenter, Harlan, Hedges and Todd, from ’84; C. MaclIlvaine 
and F. H. Wilson, ’85,and R. M. Hodge, ’86. Stewart, ’84, alternate. 
coceee “A Winter’s Tale,” last of the course of Shakespearean recitals by 
Locke Richardson. 

Apri 6ra.—University nine announced, “subject to change,” as 
follows: J. M. Harlan, u.; A. Moffat, p.; Edwards, a.; Antrim, s.; A. 
Wilson, s.s.: J H. Harlan,c.; Clark, t.r.; Wadleigh, o.r.; Shaw, r Fr. 

ApriL 7TH.—Philadelphia Amateurs vs. University. Score, Philadel- 
phias, 1; University, 3. 

Aprit 8to.—Baird prizemen announced: Ist prize, E. M. Royle, U. 
Prize for oratory, J. A. Hodge, Jr.,Conn. Delivery prize, J. S. Keller, 
N.J. Disputations: Ist prize, Otto Crouse, N. J.; 2d, R. D. Petty, 
N. J. 

Aprit 1lra.—Second term closed...... Glee Club concert at Washing- 
ton, D.C. Club entertained at the White House. 

Apri. 13Ta.—Glee Club concert in Cincinnati. 

Aprit 14Ta#.—Glee Club concert in Louisville. 

Aprit 16TH.—Glee Club concert in Chicago. 

Aprit 171H.—Glee Club concert at Cedar Rapids. 

Aprit 18Tu.—3d term began...... Glee Club concert at Ann Arbor, 

Aprit 20TH.—Last concert of the tour at Poughkeepsie. 

Apri. 2lst.—J. D. Shibe Club vs. University. Score, J. D, Shibe 
Club, 12. University, 14..... New York Lacrosse vs. the University 
Twelve, in Princeton. Score, N. Y. I. C.,1 goal; University, 2 goals. 

Apri 23p.—Mr. Speir elected president of the B. B. Association, 
vice Mr. Peace, resigned. 

Apri. 247TH.—Philadelphia Auburns vs. University, in Princeton. 
Score, Auburns, 1; University, 17. 

Apri. 25TH. —“ The Princess,” as dramatized by Dr. Shields, produced 
at the Madison Square Theatre, New York. 
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Aprit 26Ta.—Clio Hall Preliminary Lynde. Successful competitors, 
Messrs. E. M. Royle, U.; R. D. Petty, N. J.; and O. Crouse, N. J. T. 
R. Paden, Pa., alternate. 

Aprit 27tTaH.—Clio Hall, Freshman prize speaking. Ist, W. Rankin, 
N. J.; 2d,G. T. Eddy, N. Y. 

Aprit 29TH.—Graduates nine vs. University. Score, Graduates, 2; 
University, 14. Game called at the end of sixth inning...... New York 
University lacrosse team vs. Princeton University, at New Brunswick. 
Score, New York, 0 goals; Princeton, 5 goals. 

May Ist.—Whig Hall Preliminary Lynde. Successful competitors, 
S. M. Davis, Pa. ; J. A. Hodge, Jr., Conn.; J. S. Keller, N. J. ; W.C. 
Osborn, N. Y., alternate...... Camilla Urso concert at Mercer Hall. 

May 3p.—Brooklyn vs. University, in Princeton. Score, Brooklyn, 
12; University, 11...... Delegate to International Y. M. C. A. Conven- 
tion, at Milwaukee, Wis., May 16-20, J. M. Baldwin, ’84. 

May 4ra.—Brooklyns vs. University, in Princeton. Score, Brooklyn, 
12; University, 7 

May 6rn.—Yale, '86, vs. Princeton, '86, in Princeton. Score, Yale, 
86, 6; Princeton, ’86, 1...... Lacrosse, Columbia vs. Princeton, cham- 
pionship game. Score, Princeton, 10 goals; Columbia, 0...... Yale vs. 
Amherst, at New Haven, championship game. Score, Ysle, 3; Am- 
herst, 1...... Athletic games at Stenton, Princeton 6 first and 3 second 
prizes. 





Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of New York, will deliver a sermon commemo- 
rative of Dr. Atwater, on the evening of Baccalaureate Sunday. 
Cotiece or New Jersey, ) 


Princeton, N. J., 
Cio Haut, March 23d, 1883. } 

Wuereas, God, in His Providence, has seen fit to bring to a close the 
long life of Hon. Lucius Q. C. Elmer, LL.D., an honorary member of 
the Cliosophic Society, and, 

Wuereas, This Society is deeply sensible of the loss of one who won 
our esteem, not only by bis brilliant talents as a legislator and states- 
man, but also endeared himself to us by his interest in all that per- 
tained to the welfare of the Society ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the members of this Society extend their heartfelt 
sympathy to his family in their affliction, that a copy of these Resolu- 
tions be sent to the family, and be pulished in the Nassau Literary 
Macazinge and The Princetonian, and Bridgeton Evening News and Bridgeton 


Chronicle, For the Society, 
Epwarp H. Rupp, 
Wma. M. Lanepon, 
R. P. Witper. 








